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FOR THE 


The fourth annual report of the Prison | 
Discipline Society of Boston, has just been 
placed in my hands, and I have marked off 


FRIEND. 


for publication in * The Friend,” if they 
should be judged ‘muitabl e, some passages 
which appear to me deeply interesting, and to| 


contain suggestions, particularly in relation. to| 
schools, of the greatest importance. 


A Constant Reader. 


“ Having presented an abstract of the cri- 
minal laws of the United States, with general 
remarks on the same, we propose to show the 
indirect influence of this society. 


«* This society shows the connection between| 


architecture and morals.—lf there are princi- 
ples in irchitecture, by the 
which great moral changes can be more easily 
produced among the most abandoned of our 
race, are not these principles, with certain 
modifications, applicable to those persons who 
are not yet lost to virtue, but prone to evil ? 

Ifit is found most salutary, to place very 


observance 


vicious men alone at night, and give them op-| 


portunities for thought, without interruption, 
is not the principle applic able to others sub- 
ject to like passions? If old offenders corrupt 
juvenile delinquents, in buildings so constructed 
as to make it necessary to lodge them in the 
same room, will not vicious youth of seventeen, 
in similar apartments, corrupt innocent boys 
of eight or nine? 

“It is the object of these questions to put 
the friends of improvement to thinking: for 
we are satisfied for ourselves, that there is 
such a thing as architecture adapted to morals; 
that, other things being equal, the prospect of 
improvement, in morals, depends, in some de- 
gree, upon the construction of buildings ; and 
that among certain classes of persons, and for 
certain purposes, 
should be provided. How far this principle 
ought to be extended, we do not pretend to 
decide; but we have no doubt that it should be 
extended to all prisons; that it is searcely 
less necessary for the vicious poor, in exten- 
sive alms-houses; that it would be useful, 


SEVENTH, | 


of 


separate sleeping rooms| 


n{connected with it, and lighted by lamps sus-| vents the noise and confusion of chairs. 
all establishments, where large numbers of 


youth of both sexes are assembled, and that it 


| would greatly promote order, seriousness, and) would be greatly diminished. 
| purity in large families, male and female board- | tages 
| Ing 8 theols, and colle 2 CS 


These advan- 
, however, are secondary in comparison 
\w ith the moral effect. 

rs The principle has not yet been applied to} 
;| boarding schools, so far as our knowledge ex- 


‘“« Here a youth, ifhe is disposed to study, read, 
land reflect, or in any way improve his time, 
‘te nds; and this is the more to be lamented, } without interruption, may do it; and here the 
|since most of the jealousy, whispering, heart-|idle, profane and vicious youth is effectually 
| burning, censoriousness, discontent, re velling, |prevented from corrupting his fellows, during 
| juvenile gambling, impurity, and such like,|those hours of darkness, in which there is the 
j have their beginning in the chambers, after the|greatest danger. We believe, that few per- 
youth have retired from the observation of|sons are fully aware of the effect of such 
| the sir teachers and guardians, two, three, or} building, under an attentive supervision, in 
five ina room, and have been left to themselves; | producing order, sobriety, gentleness, docility, 
| —whic h would all be prevented with perfect |and attention to duty—to say nothing of higher 
|ease, and rendered physically eacaie |moral and religious impressions. ‘Thus an im- 
|far as evil communication from one to anothe: | portant division of time, viz. the latter hours 
| takes place in the chambers, by a building so} of the evening, the hours of the night, and of 
constructed, that the dormitories should not! early light, are secured from external and in- 
only be separate, but be so arranged, that fifty,| jurious influence and temptation, by the con- 
lor one hundred, if necessary, should be under) struction of the dormitories. ; 
| the eve of the tutor or guardian from the door} Another division of time is into hours for 
|of his study—and if in this door there is a win-| receiving food; and for this period of time 
dow, the whole building is under supervision | there a thing as construction and 
and control from the tutor’s chair. larrangement adapted to morals. Thé form of 

‘A proposal has been made for the erection | the room, the form and position of the tables, 
lof such a building, and the plan furnished to a|the position of the seats, and the position of 
gentleman, for an important school in Massa-/|the officer who presides, are worthy of particu- 
chusetts. The plan of this building is as fol-jlar attention. The room should be large, 
lows:—to be three stories high, having the|having no partitions or alcoves to intercept 
rooms arranged, on either side of a centre|the sight; and narrow tables, having persons 
space, extending through the building length-|seated only on one side of the table, are found 
wise. The space to be unbroken from the} most conducive to order, in a common hall, 
floor of the lower story to the arch above the| where a large number of persons, whose prin- 
third. The two upper stories having narrow jciples and habits are not established, assemble 
galleries extending two and a half feet froin|to take their food. The reasons of this are 
the doors, towards the centre, leaving an un-| obvious; narrow tables admit the attendants to 
broken space between the opposite galleries. | pass, on the side where no persons are seated, 
The rooms to be entered from these galleries,| without passing the food over the heads and 
through doors, in each of which is a glass, shoulders of the guests. ‘Thus the provoca- 
window. Each room to have a window | tion, inconvenience and delay are avoided, 
through the external wall, which, together with! which arise from looking first over one shoul- 
the large windows in the ends of the building,| der and then over the other, to find the waiter; 
and sky-lights, will make the whole light and| of getting and returning the dishes after he is 
airy. The length of the building, the width| found; or of having the food dropped upon the 
of the space between the galleries, and the| persons of those over whose heads and shoul- 
sizegof the rooms; as these points do not affect | ders it must be passed. 
the prigciple of separation and supervision,—| ‘“ Again—narrow tables are the best, because 
are left to the taste, judgment, and resources} they greatly facilitate the operations of the 
of the proprietor. Rooms, however, 8 feet by| waiters; and much of the ill-will in common 
10, freely ventilated from the centre, will be/ halls arises from their tardy movements. Be- 
large enough. ‘The tutors’ apartment to be) sides, the narrow tables can be placed in suc- 
placed on the lower floor, at the end and en-|cessjve rows, or in a hollow square, so as to 
trance of the building. admit of a more perfect supervision from the 

* The advantages of this plan of building, be-| eye of the presiding officer. To correspond 
sides the great advantages of separation and| with narrow tables, the seats should be single 
supervision, are economy and safety in cogeniilend permanent, which prevents the jostling on 
to warming and lighting; as all the rooms may | benches, or the inconvenience of moving them 
be warmed, through the area, by a furnace} after several persons are seated, and also pre- 
To 
pended from the centre of the arch; by which} finish the arrangement of tables and seats in 
arrangement, danger from fire and expense| the common hall, the presiding officer's seat 
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THE FRIEND. 





and table should be at the end of the hall, alstudents are hard at work at certain hours of|to maintain himself, but to continue his studies 


little elevated, and manifestly facing the other 
tables. Whether, to secure the most perfect | 
supervision and easiest control, the seats at 
the other tables should be placed on the side 
of them towards the presiding officer, or on 
the opposite side, might be decided by experi- 
ment: our opinion is, that they should be placed 
on the side towards the presiding officer, so as 
to face the opposite end « f the hall. 
«“ These suggestions, which may prove con 


every day; and another shop is now building, 
in which the students connected with Phillips 
Academy may appropriate certain hours to 
labour, and thus in part or wholly support 
themselves. At Woburn, Monson, South 
Hadley, and Stockbridge, Massachusetts, if itis 
not already done, it is in contemplation to com- 


|bine labour with instruction in the academies. 
1In Connecticut, at Windsor is a school on the 
lsame principle; in Hartford, at the deaf and| profession, he devoted himself to the practice 


at college with such success, that when, in 
his twenty-fifth year, he took his degree, he 
had acquired, besides an intimate acquaintance 
with the original languages of Scripture, a fa- 
miliarity with the various systems of philoso- 
phy and theology, was already distinguished asa 
profound mathematician, and thoroughly vers- 
ed in the several branches of medical science. 
Having been induced to relinquish the clerical 


ducive to order in large institutions, In that divi- | dumb asylum are work-shops; and in Yale Col-|of medicine, and was for a time compelled to 


sion of time which is allotted to eating, will not be 
deemed unimportant by those who have witness- 


lege, a large wood-house has been built, in 
iwhich students may saw wood. In New York, 


istruggle with poverty and neglect. ‘The vigour 
of his intellect, and variety of his attainments, 


ed the disorder, dissatisfaction, and ill manners, | at Whitesboro’, and in Virginia and Tennessee, did not, however. permit him to remain long in 
which are often generated in a common hall. |are literary institutions in which productive obscurity. Atanearly age he was appointed to 

“ Another division of time, for which archi-|labour are ‘combined with instruction; and Wwe lecture on medicine at Leyden, and was soon af- 
tecture must adapt a place, is the period allot-|know not why bodily exercise, in the form of|ter successively nominated to the chairs of phy- 


ted to labour. This, at present, is no period 
of time at all in regard to many public institu- 
tions; but the time is approaching, we believe, 
when it will not, to the same extent as it is now, 
be deemed wise and proper to make no pro- 
vision whatever for the useful application of 
that period of time, which must necessarily be 
occupied in giving health and activity to the 


productive labour, should not be as conducive 
to virtue in academies and colleges, as in pri- 
sons and houses of refuge. From the experi- 
ments already made in both classes of institu- 
tions, it appears, that labour should no more 
be neglected where the improvement of the 
mind is the primary object, than the improve- 
ment of the mind should be neglected where 


sic, botany, and chemistry ; and from that period 
his reputation, and that of the university, ra- 
pidly rose to great eminence. No teacher in 
his time was so popular. Students crowded 
|to him from every quarter, and Leyden became 
the school of medical science for all Europe. 
He was consulted by the most noted men in the 
different countries of Christendom ; and it is 


body by some form of bodily exercise. Already|Jabour and restraint are the primary object. }even said that his advice was solicited by a 


there are institutions springing up, in whit n 


| In either case, it is seen that labour is not only 


|Chinese mandarin, whose letter was addressed 


the time and strength formerly wasted are to| means of support, but an auxiliary of virtue.”’ |“* lo the illustrious Boerhaave—physician m 


be usefully employed. In the houses of refuge 
for juvenile delinquents; in the new prisons, 
and alms-houses, and some literary institutions, 
there are not only hours, but places, for labour. 

“ This socie ty shows the value of labour, not 
only as a means of support, but as an auxiliary 
to virtue.—The county prisons, to a vast ex- 
tent, throughout the United States, are not 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
POWER OF RELIGION. 
NO. IL. 
Herman Boernaave. 
The influence of Christianity, on a mind vi- 
gorous by nature, and elevat d and refined by 


Europe.” In medicine, his system was more 
generally adopted than that of any other since 
| the tume of Galen ; and in chemistry, his me- 
rits were not less remarkable. “ Next to 
Stahl,” says one of his eulogists, “ we place 
the immortal Boerhaave, though he excelled 
jin a different way. This powerful genius, the 
| honour of his country, of his profession, and 


places of labour; and for this, among other | learning, seems to me to offer a spectacle of |of his age, threw light upon every subject which 


reasons, are places of extreme profligacy injthe most beautiful as well as instructive cha- he treated ;* and he adds, with a warmth of 


regard to gambling, profane swearing, 5 ibbath- 


jracter. ‘There is something very imposing in 


\expression which does more credit to his 


breaking, and other nameless offences. In/the control which a strong intellect exercises|good feeling than to his conceptions of the 
the reformed prisons, where labour has been |over every thing with which it comes into con-| power of mind, “ that his treatise upon fire 
systematically introduced, and industriously jtact, in the extent of its researches, and the |is an astonishing master-piece, so complete 


prosecuted, under a vigilant inspection, a vast 
ainount of moral evil has been prevented. 
This general remark is applicable to colleges, 
academies, and schools, and is one of the great 
reasons of the profligacy which is found in 
them, and shows the need of reform in them, 
as much as similar evils show the need of re- 
form in the old penitentiaries. ‘i‘his subject 
would be less important, if fewer parents were 
called annually to mourn over their children’s 
loss of character, at public schools; and this 
for one among other reasons, that they are not 
furnished with places, materials, and hours for 
labour. We hail, therefore, as harbingers of a 
better day, all those institutions, of whatever 
name, in which it is illustrated by actual ex- 
periment, how conducive productive labour is 
to virtue. And we believe that the time is not 
distant, when, to a much greater extent than 
at present, institutions of all kinds intended to 
reform men or prepare the rising generation 
for usefulness, will provide places, materials, 
and hours for labour as a part of the system. 
To some extent, this is already done. In 
Maine, the Institution at Waterville and the 
Gardiner Lyceum, if we are correctly informed, 
combine labour and instruction. In Massa- 
chusetts, the Seminary at Andover has a most 
useful work-shop, in which about seventy-five 


boundlessness of its aims. Men struggle long 
jagainst subjection to physical force, but they 
yield a ready obedience to the power of ge- 
|nius. When genius, therefore, submits to the 
jsilent and persuasive influence of religion, 
| when the man of Jearning no longer boasts of 
jhis intellectual riches, but magnifies that Pow- 
|er which is above every power, and Jays his trea- 
isures at the foot of the cross; we seem to 
\find, in this triumph of Christianity, a most 
jconvincing evidence of its truth, and a strong 
inducement to acknowledge its obligations. I 
a been led, by considerations of this sort, to 
select, for the subject of the present number, 
the character of the distinguished physiq@an and 
philosopher, whose name is placed at the head 
of this article. 

| Herman Boerhaave was born near Leyden 
in 1688. His father, the pastor of a village 
church, had intended him for his own profes- 
sion, and after completing the preparatory 
studies at the public school, he was according- 
ly transferred to the university. Here he had 
not long resided, when, by the death of his fa- 
ther, he was left without resources, other than 
those which his own industry supplied. In this 
emergency, he resolved to devote a portion 
of his time to the instruction of a class in 
mathematics, and was thus enabled not only 








jthat the human understanding can scarcely 
| make an addition to it.” From poverty Boer- 
haave rose rapidly to wealth, which was great- 
ily increased by his frugal and simple habits. 
| He possessed an athletic constitution, but was 


'| subject to violent aitacks of disease, from which 


jhe endured intense sufferings ; and perhaps the 
|recurrence of these visitations of affliction was 
jone means of promoting that humility and ar- 
dent piety which were his peculiar character- 
| istics. His moral character was no less re- 
markable than his intellectual endowments. 
“ Some,” says his distinguished disciple, Hal- 
iler,“* though few, will have rivalled him in erudi- 
tion ; his amiable temper, kind to all, beneficent 
to foes and adversaries, detracting from no 
man’s merits, and binding by favour his daily 
opponents, may perhaps never be paralleled.”’ 
“ A true practical philosopher, no one was 
ever less moved by the attacks of envy or ma- 
lice ; no one ever bore with more firmness and 
resignation the evils of life. Simplicity was 
the characteristic of his manners. Easy and 
familiar in his converse, perfectly free from pa- 
rade of every kind, grave and sober in his de- 
meanour, yet disposed to pleasantry, and occa- 
sionally indulging in good humoured raillery, he 
has been compared to the admirable Socrates, 
whose bust he is said also to have resembled in 
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feature. 
whose interests he regarded with the kindness 
of a parent, and whom, when sick, he attend- 
ed in preference to any other patients.”’ Piety 
of the most amiable cast, was wrought into the 
very habit of his soul, and the business of every 
day was precedéd by the devotions of the clo- 
set. “This, he said, gave him vigour through- 
out the rest of the day, and enabled him to sup- 
port the fatigues of his profession. For tran- 
quillity of mind, he averred, was necessary to 
the health of the body, and could be maintained 
amid the distresses of life, only by a well 
grounded hope of the approbation of our Ma- 
ker on Christian principles. When suffering 
under the most excruciating pains,,he set an 
admirable example of patience and resigna- 
tion. And this he was enabled to do, not only 
from his steady acquiescence in the truths of 
revelation, of which he never lost sight, but 
also, as he told a friend, from revolving, in his 


memory, as he lay whole days and nights| sometimes with branches from two feet to three} 
without sleep, the stores of knowledge which|and a half in diameter. 


he had treasured up, and thus diverting his 


mind from what he sometimes thought insup-| of heaven to a tropical climate. 


portable torment.” 


‘** that during his long and painful illness, he} men in town and country. 
had had a kind of experimental proof of the| bundance with which it is raised, are astonish- 
justness of the opinion he had always enter-| ing. 

tained concerning the distinct natures of soul} no soil ; 
and body, of the thinking and corporeal prin-| cultivated ; 


ciple ; 


He was almost adored by his pupils, | 


Shortly before his death,| constitutes three-fourths of the subsistence of 
this eminent philosopher made to one of his!the black population of the island, and is a| 
friends the striking and emphatic declaration,| healthful luxury on the table of many white} 


for though the pains he endured, had/licate plant by its shade, as some think, what] These little animals, 





seen waving in the air, without any fixture in) |of uncommon whiteness and purity, like the 
the ground. These vines often form symme-| soft beams of the evening star. 
trical arbours, that would be beautiful in the} The negroes may often be seen in the 
most tasteful gardens. But of all sights the| marshes of the plantation, pursuing and taking 
most amusing is the Scotchman hugging the| as many of hewn splendid captives as possible. 
Creole, as it’s significantly called. ‘The vine) The negro mothers use them as their nursing 
descends from the top, often of the loftiest lamps, and young ladies usually adorn their 
trees of the forest, and rises from the ground,| persons for evening assemblies, with a string of 
winding round the trunk, and by its many con-| cucullo brilliants. This insect is an inch and 
volutions, literally webs it over, grows into it-| a half long, and gives light enough for young 
self, branch with branch, and looks like an im-) eyes to read by. , 
mense serpent writhing about its victim. The!  Itis quite remarkable, that there is scarcely 
creole, the original tree, is always finally smo-|a poisonous creature on the island. Snakes 
thered in the hostile embrace. It commences} are quite inoffensive, though many of them are 
a premature decay, rots, falls by piecemeal, |of « considerable size, and prey on poultry. 
becomes a mere skeleton, and finally disap-| ‘The chameleon is to be frequently seen, and 
pears, leaving the parasitical bejuco, changed! possesses the singular property of imbibing the 
in its very nature from vine to tree, in prosper-| colour of surrounding objects—sometimes ta- 
ous possession of the ground. The trunk of the) king several different shades in various parts 
murderous tree, near the ground, is vigorous] of its body at the same time. 
and healthy, with a top running high, and} The scorpion makes a figure in this island, 
but either has no poison about him, or it in- 
volves no danger. An oldone has sometimes 
The plantain is one of the greatest blessings| been seen with a hundred young ones on her 
It probably | back—they often intrude into the best apart- 
| ments, and even into the neatest beds. Stran- 
gers are sometimes surprised, after blowing 
out their lamps, and jumping into bed, by a 
The ease and a-|thrust in the back, and find themselves woun- 


ded, in no pleasant manner, although never 
It will grow among rocks, with almost | dangerously. 


in gorges, where nothing else can be} The bibiagua, an ant of half the size of our 
among coffee, repaying to that de-| black ant, is a great annoyance to the planter. 





perfectly insignificant 


been long and exquisite, yet they had never) it takes from the common soil, for its aliment. | considered individually, are powerful and for- 
been able to oppress him, or prevent the soul| When reared in rows, about fifteen feet apart,| midable in their congregated or social strength. 
from being always master of itself, and resign-|a field of these plants presents a beautiful} They invade a garden or plantation, digging 


ed to the will of his Maker.”’ 


|scene. It grows from twelve to fifteen feet in} out and founding their subterranean cities, 
His conversation towards his last moments| height. Its stem is six or ten inches in diame-| without exciting suspicion of their presence, 
was extremely edifying and affecting. He of-| ter 


its top has long waving leaves |.ke a palm,| until, in one night, the choicest of the flowers 


ten expressed to those who surrounded him,| and each plant yields about a hundred plan-|and plants will be completely stripped, and the 


how great were now the consolations of divine | tains. 


mercy as offered in the gospel, 


and particular-| observed without admiration. 


The economy of this plant cannot be) astonished planter beholds in the morning the 


From the cen-| total devastation of his hopes. A regular 


ly recommended to them the obse srvation of | tre of its leaves, it pushes forth a purple cone, | siege is immediately commenced against the 


that heave nly precept of love to God and man jten inches long, and four in diameter, in form) | powerful little invader. 


so strongly insisted upon by the apostle John. 

Such was Herman Boerhaave. As a phi- 
losopher, and a diligent investigator of nature, 
his extraordinary merits are acknowledged by 
all. As a Christian, the excellence of his cha- 
racter can be appreciated only by those who 
feel the importance of Christian obligations. 
New systems have superseded that which he 
laboured to establish; and researches, “on- 
ducted under more favourable circumstan- 
ces, have led to discoveries in science, in 
comparison of which those of Boerhaave 
were unimportant. But years have not de- 
tracted from the’ force of his example, and 
the influence of his piety will be felt, when it 
will of little interest to know what he 
taught. 

CUBA. 
(Continued from p. 19.) 


Nothing is more comman than to see vines 
of various species, running with luxuriance 
over all the trees of the forest. Many of them 
fasten their roots in the top of a tree, and 
thence run downwards, fastening themselves 
again in the ground. Sometimes they are 


The entrance to their 
like a pond lily before it opens. This cone| covered way being discovered by the leaves 


hangs suspended from a strong stem. One leaf, they have droppe d, this arched passage is dug 
soon unfolds from the cone, displaying under| down to the depth of one or two feet, until it 
its shelter a row of young plantains, which,| terminates in a spacious city. Here is found 
with a maternal tenderness, it protects from the|a collection of cells, in which are deposited 
sun, and cold and wet, till they are matured,} masses of eggs, and an astonishing number of 
and then falls. ‘Then another leaf relaxes from) the common bibiaguas, with a sprinkling pro- 
the cone, and brings forth its brood as before;| bably of queen or mother ants. By stopping 
and the process goes on till the bunch of} here, however, we should have but a limited 
plantains is as large and heavy as the stem can| view of this ingenious and populous nation. 
conveniently sustain and perfect, and the rest| Several villages are frequently connected 
wither in immaturity. one commonwealth by subterranean passages, 
Our glow worm and fire fly are not to be|extending sometimes a distance of twenty or 
mentioned with the splendid insect, the cu-jthirty rods; and the war has often been con- 
cullo, whose sportive hour commences with| tinued for six months against a fortress, pene- 
the twilight. Like so many brilliant stars or|trating through soil and solid rocks, to a per- 
comets, they dart in all directions, from the| pendicular depth of twenty feet without break- 
tops of plantations and trees, soaring and de-}ing up its foundations. 
scending—suddeuly they wheel from one direc- (To be continued.) 
tion to another, pursuing and pursued, and a 
playing their circles round each other, with a As our advantages towards practising and 
sort of magical enchantment. It is as if the| PTomoting piety and virtue were greater than 
stars had left their orbits, and were mingling those of other men; so will our excuse be less, 
in a mazy dance, for the entertainment of the|'f We neglect to make use of them. Wecan- 
transported gazers. not plead, in abatement of our guilt, that we 
The light which they give is not a flash, but| “ere ignorant of our duty, under the prepos- 
steady, emitted through two large eyes, and is| 8°ssion of ill habits, and the bias of a wrong 
education. ATTEREURY. 
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st ‘ t yes y dewy bea 
] ® ‘ v id WwW 
Refle ys am, 
7 t the world be \ 
VW their reply 
‘J & eve g sig 
pla t where nature s ps 
4 ance v g 
A y we weeps 
| t and sparkiest th 
A st thy ray of s ‘ 
0) reast of col g t 
Ss of th st—thy s ca ‘ 
Yo light alike the prince : 
Impartially they shine 
The sailor wandering o’er the wa 
The king, beneath his can ° 
And the poor serf, may gaze on th 
Star of the weat whose glories 
As if to guard while we are sle« 


Ere we retire, to thee we turn, 
And gaze where thou thy watch art 
keeping 
Thy gentle 
And with sweet slumbers bless our bed. 


huence 0 er us shed, 





And Thou, who mad’st the glorious star, 
And guid’st it through its hourly flight, 

Who guard'st us wheresoe’er we are, 
Through brilliant day and gloomy night; 

Oh! shed around the willing heart, 





Phe light that never can depart. 





FOR THE FRIEND. 
The following, copied from a late paper, is 
part of a charge to the Grand Jury of Dutchess 
County, N. Y. by William Jay. !n a con- 
densed form, the evils of intemperance are 
forcibly exhibited, and the hints to those placed 


} 


in situations of authority and influence are 
pertinent. C 


But, gentlemen, the most powerful and malignant 
agent, in rousing the evil passions of our nature into 
action, is Inremrerance. The experience of all wh 
are conversant with the administration of justice, 
testifies that a very large proportion of the crimes 
which disturb society, flow from this source. In- 
temperance of itself, supplies almost every incite- 
ment to crime. While it inflames the passions, it 
releases them from the control of reason. If it 
finds its victim ignorant, it keeps him so—if in pos- 
session of knowledge, it deprives him of its use—it 
prevents him from acquiring property, and leads him 
to dissipate what he has—it takes from him that self 
respect, which is often the only preservative of de- 
cency and morality, and renders him insensible to 


shame and disgrace; and lastly, it too frequently | 


obscures his moral sense, and destroys within his 
breast that reverence for his Maker, and that dread 
of future retribution, which have ever been found 


the most powerful restraints on human depravity. | 


In short, it is impossible to mention any one vice so 


fatal to individual! virtue and happiness, and so dan-} 


gerous to public peace and security as this. It is, 
therefore, the duty of all, and especially of those 
whose official stations render them more sensible 
than others of the aggravated evils it produces, to 


use their influence in suppressing intemperance. | 


It is a circumstance auspicious to the best interests 
of our country, that the public attention is now di- 
rected to this subject, and that strenuous efforts are 
making to effect, in this particular, a reformation in 
our national manners. That some few should be 
found, disposed to thwart and ridicule these efforts, 
will not surprise us, when we recollect that in all 


ages and countries, every attempt to benefit man- | 


kind has experienced obloquy and opposition. It is 
due, however, to candour, to admit, and the fact is 


creditable to our country, that while the members of 


temperance societies find themselves applauded and 
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countenanced by the wise and good, they are seldom |by that meeting. A statement was ma 





le that the 

called to encounter the frowns of any, whose appro- | name of a member was ou the records of the meeting 
bation or censure can confer eithe r honour or dis- who held the above belief, and the question of eras- 
crrace ing the name of James B. Johnson immediately arose 
; As the guardians of the public peace and morals, We have been informed of many other particulars 
you, gentiems lam confident. will cheerfully lend | of this affair, which I shall forbear to relate at pre- 
i lue suppressing a vice, which, while it | sent—choosing rather to confine mysell to a wriffen 

ts on s ety imerable and incalk ible evils, | statement from one of the Hicksites who was pre- 

sits vict to wretchedness in this life and|sent, than to enlarge the narrative from ve al 
information, which might be called in question, 


jthough it has been derived from eye and ear wit 





= = nesse 
The circumstance clearly establishes the fact that 
THE FRIEND. | eh re are persons in the Hicksite society, who hold 
lthe opinion attr buted to James B. Johnson, and 


others who do not If they are both honest to thei 
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| opinions, it 1s impossible that they should agree t 





igether. If they compromise the matter, they 
knowledge that the doctrine is of no importance on 
. } 5 
We have conversed with a respectable indi leither side, and virtually admit that Jesus Christ and 
vie who ati¢ nae ad the ve irly mie eting of his apostles and evangelists were impostors, rnd the 
Friends recently held at Baltimore, who stated | New Testament a forgery. If they decide against 
| Jan ‘ 80 ~cquall ecide , « lia 
that it was conducted throughout in a very ~~ B. Johnson they equally decide again t khas 
a: olf : Hicks, and here Johnson has the decided advantage 


tory manner, and close d its sittings on over his opponents. They have acknow edged unity 
sixth day the twenty-third ult We are ID | with Elias Hicks, after he had distinctly de ured, 
expectation of receiving further particulars | that according to his best judgment there was con- 
respecting its proceedings, which ‘ ill proba- | siderable more evidence that Jesus was tl e son of 
bly be inserted in our next. Joseph than otherwise. I have not his letter to 
| Thomas Willis by me—but such is the statement ex- 


z pressed in that letter, which Elias Hicks dare not 
The Jast number of the Miscellaneous Re-|deny having written 


' 
| 
| Nay he went so far in that 
pository, after giving a summary account of|letter—he treated the subject with so much con- 
the late Indi ina vearly meeting, corresponding | tempt, that he declared it as his belief that it was 
}more harm to use tobacco raised by slaves, than to 
| believe either opinion! Thus, acc ording to E. Hicks, 
= : |the question whether our Lord was the Son of 
, iat concerns of the Society, the | Joseph or not—is not worth the difference between 

of the people of colour lately banished from Cin- | two segars! 
| Jt is true that E. Hicks in the letter alluded to, 
stoops to the low and degrading expedient to serve 
his purpose at that time—by trying to hold out the 
idea that he himself was so under the influence of 
| tradition and superstition that he still held his for- 
\mer opinion, contrary to the dictates of his best 
{judgment! Johnson is a man of too much inde- 
pendenc e and honesty to resort to any su h despica- 
ble artifice. And if the Hicksite society do not hold 
the same opinion they must disown him, Some of 
them have remarked with apparent satisfaction, that 
now they would show the soundness of their princi- 
ples, and the unfairness of the charges that have 
been made against them.—But here, it seems to me, 
they will be met with some serious difficulties, 
Will they have a creed ?—will they lay restraints on 
the human mind? Will they disown their members 
jlor opinions? If so, they must dispose of their hobby 
horses, which have carried them so triumphantly 
over the understandings of their simple partizans. 
But this is not all. If they sacrifice James B. John- 
son to retrieve the sinking cause of E. Hicks, when 
Johnson can show that he is holding the sentiments 
of Hicks—only more honestly than their leader—it 
will be ap act of flagrant injustice and cruelty. If 
they disown the one, they must disown the other 
The number in attendance at this yearly \ also." If they acknowledge religious fellowship with 
meeting, on the men’s side, was estimated at jeither, they take on themselves, undeniably, the im- 
about 1100: on the women’s side. it was not | putation of the doctrine in question. And if they 
drop the subject, the result must be the same as if 
etings were supposed to jthey openly avowed the opinion, If they displace 
j amount to about 2000 We copy from the | Johnson from appoiptments, (asat is said they have,) 
same journal the following : and retain him a member of their society, it will 
} 7 have the appearance of a mere stratagem to produce 
The Hicksite yearly meeting at Waynesville be-|an effect—to make the public believe that they do 


f ae , ~ } 
}gan on second day the 28th ult. and closed as we |not hold an opinion—when at the same time that 
understand on 7th day the 3rd inst. In the course 


opinion does not affect the rights of membership 
| of their proceedings it appears, they had a very se- 


jamong them. If they admit their members to hold 
rious difficulty in disposing of a doctrinal subject. |the opinion in question and openly avow it, and still 
It is acknowledged on all hands that they were |continue to be members, why make the hustle about 


| : . 
|thrown into great confusion—one whole day was|it in their yearly meeting, but to produce an effect 
|taken up in the discussion—some left the house in|on the public mind, and induce an opinion of their 


| Pocemtanent, and the meeting adjourned (as they ex- | principles which has no solid foundation? 
| press it) * without doing any business.” 


The case, as we are told, was this. James B. Norice 

| Johnson, a man of talents, and of too much honest : : ssoci 

leo conceal his sentiments, had avowed his belief that | ,. A meeting of * the Bible A: iation of 
Jesus Christ was the son of Joseph. It is also said Friends in America” will be held on 3rd day 


that Johnson was on some important appointments |evening, the 10th inst., at 7 o’clock. 


with that contained in our paper of the 24th 
ult., thus proceeds:— 
“ Besides the usual 





cinnati engaged the altention ‘of the meeting, and 
very strongly excited its sympathy; and a sum of 
money was raised for the relief of the sufferers. As 
I propose to lay before the readers of the Re pository 
a more circumstantial account of the case of these 
black people, 1 shall, at the present, only observe, 
that this act of peculiar cruelty, and revival of a law 
which has lain a dead letter, perhaps for more than 
twenty years, was the work of the trustees of Cincin- 
nati township, one of whom is a prominent member 
of the new society of Hicksites. 
“The sudject of education also engaged the atten- 
tion of the yearly meeting of Indiana, and advices 
were sent cow 





1 to the subordinate meetings promo- 
tive of that interesting object. 

** Measures were also adopted to promote a more 
genera! diffusion of knowledge, by the formation of 
libraries within the several monthly meetings. 

“ Directions were also given to the monthly and 
quarterly meetings to institute careful inquiries 
throughout their respective limits, to ascertain whe- 
ther there are any of the members not supplied with 
the Holy Scriptures; and should any such instances 
be fuund, to take care that they be supplied; and 
make report to the meeting next year.” 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
REMARKS 
Upon Evan Lewis's Review of the Testimony 
of the Monthly Meeting of Westbury and 
Jericho. 
22.) 


(Continued from page 22. 


The next charge in the testimony of disown-| 
ment is, that Elias Hicks * extensively 
promulg ited his views in conversation, in writ- 


1s has 
ing, and in his public communications, endea- 
vouring to destroy a belief in the miraculous 
conception of our Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 

The denials of this charge made by Elias] 
Hicks himself, and the reviewer in his name, 
are as deliberate attempts at Imposition upon 
the public as we have eyer known. The fra- 
mers of the testimony of disownment were well 
ascertained of the literal truth of the charges} 
it contains. They had been personal witnesses| 
of Elias Hicks’s unsoundness for a long series| 
pall years. They had heard his public discour-| 

, they had held discussions, and maintained 
epis tolary correspondence with him, on the 
very point which we are now considering, in| 
the course which he had again and again| 
affirmed Jesus Christ to have had a natural 
father, to have been the natural son of Joseph. | 
It was not, however, to the framers of the tes- 
timony disownment alone, that this falee 
doctrine of Elias Hicks was familiar. He had] 
openly avowed it, and had argued in its defence 
wit! 
bility; and such testimony could now be ad- 
duced as would fully substantiate the charge, 
after the most rigid scrutiny of a legal tribu- 
nal, 

In his celebrated letter to Thomas Willis, 
Elias Hicks expressly says, that, after a care- 
ful examination of the accounts given by the 
four evangelists, he was led to the conclusion, 
that “* there was considerably more Scripture 
evidence for his [Christ’s] being the son of 
Joseph than otherwise.”” Now, this being a 
question that must necessarily be decided by 
the authority of the sacred records, it follows 
of course, that if Elias Hicks be a believer in 
the Scriptures, and if, as he says, they contain 
a considerable preponderance of evidence in 
favour of Jesus being the son of Joseph, that 
this latter oe must be the established con- 
clusion his mind. Yet the reviewer tri- 
umphantly denies that the letter to Willis is 
proof of Elias Hicks’s unsoundness upon the 
point in question; and even goes so far as to 
charge the various yearly meetings of Friends 
who have noticed this letter, with unfairness, 
because they have not quoted the sentence 
immediately following the one which we have 
just given. In this paragraph Elias Hicks 
says, that although there is considerably more 
Scripture evidence for Christ’s being the son 
of Joseph than otherwise, that it has not yet 
changed his belief. Conscious, however, that 
this would be viewed as a mere subterfuge, he 
asks the question himself: “ Are the conse- 
quences which follow much more favourable?” 
We can truly answer that we think they are 
not. It would have beea much more * fa- 
vourable”’ to his candour, to have acknow- 
ledged plainly, as he has since done in conver- 





ot 


of 


of 


sation with various individuals, that Jesus was, | firming that, notwithstanding this, his real be- 


many individuals of the highest respecta-| sor ; 


in his opinion, the natural son of Joseph, which 
is obviously the drift and design of his je suiti-| 
cal letter to T. Willis. This production, ta-| 
en as a whole, is indeed a gre at curiosity. It 
is worthy of an initiated disciple o f Loyola, 
whilst at the same time its different assertions, 
accurately compared, are extremely inconsist- 
ent. Its author first says, that for fifty years 
he had heard the Scriptures read, under the 
influence of tradition, and had therefore be- 
lieved in the miraculous conception of Christ; 
but that, taking occasion to peruse 
of the ancient Christian church, 
known to have been a work of Dr. Priestley’s, 
he was thereby to examine the ac- 
counts of the evangelists more minutely, and 
then discovered, that, during his long night of 
tradition, he had fallen into a complete delu-| 
sion, the Scriptures actual! 


a history 
which is well 


induced 


y containing 
derably more evidence that Jesus was the son 
of Joseph than otherwise. how-| 
ever, of the Scripture testimony, he informs 
us, that he still retained his belief of the mira-| 


consi- 


Regardless, 


| culous conception, and this, too, for the very 


last reason which we should suppose would 
actuate so high a professor of spirituality, and) 
so strenuous an opposer of tradition, viz. 
* that tradition was a mighty bulwark, and} 
{not easily removed,’’—a “ mighty bulwark,” 
truly, since, in the mind of this reformer, it} 
seems to be an obstacle of greater magnitude | 
than in that of the carnal and bigoted profes-| 
for with the former it overbalances the 
whole weight of Scripture testimony, whilst 
the latter, with all his obduracy, would hardly 
dare openly and avowedly to set tradition | 
above the Scriptures 
If Elias Hicks really believes that the testi- 
mony of the Scriptures strongly preponde rates | 
in favour of Jesus being the son of Joseph, and 
yet continues, through the influence of tradi- 
tion, to maintain the opinion that he is not the| 
son of Joseph, it follows irresistibly, that, in 
his mind, tr ditjon is more powerful than Serip-| 
ture, and that he will uphold erroneous doc-| 
trine on the ground of tradition, contrary to,| 
and in the very face of Scripture testimony. 
But, perusing this anomalous letter a little | 
further, we find its author openly avowing, that} 
he feels the “same flow of love and unity’ w ith 
those who are unbelievers in the miraculous] 
birth of the Saviour, as he does towards those 
who are sound in the faith ; and, moreover, 
that he would not * dare to say positively, that 
it would be his mind, that they should change 
their belief, unless he could give them much| 
greater evidence than he is at present possessed | 
of.’’ He then goes on to say, that he consid- 
ers the belief or disbelief of the miraculous 
conception as nonessential, with regard to sal- 
vation, and that he should commit more sin in 
smoking tobacco, that was the produce of 
slaves’ labour, than in believing or disbelieving 
the proposition. We appeal to every candid 
man to declare, whether a true believer in the 
miraculous birth of our Saviour, could possi- 
bly use such language as that employed by 
Elias Hicks in speaking upon this subject. Ist. 
We find him insinuating that he is a believer in 
the doctrine. 2dly. Asserting that the weight 
of Scripture testimony is against it. 3dly. Af 





; men in 


jean be a son of God. 


ble « 


|denial of the miraculous birth, 
} upon one letter or one sermon ; 


| We shall cite several instances, 










lief is not changed. 4thly. That he cares so 
little about the matter, that he has equal unity 
with those that believe and those that reject the 
doctrine. Sthly. That the evidence he has in 
possession is so unsatisfactory, that he does not 
desire the of unbelievers to the 
faith, and, lastly, coupling this great question 
with smoking a pipe of tobacco. 
tion of the reviewer, 
monthly meeting 


conversion 


The asser- 
that the charge of the 
igainst Elias Hicks, on the 
is groundless and a false ac- 
as rash and reckless as any denial 
have ever known. I will venture 
to say, that no twelve intelligent, unprejudiced 
the United States, hesitate to 
pronounce, of the letter to 
Willis alone, that Elias Hicks was not only an 
unbelhever im the miraculous n of 
Jesus Christ, but also that he yrevarica- 
ting and disingenuous man. . ‘The reviewer has 
occupied four or five pages of his pamphlet in 
trying to prove the irrelevancy of the passage 
from the Philadelphia Sermons, so frequently 
adduced, to show Elias Hicks’s disbelief of the 
miraculous conception. ‘The whole of this la- 
boured attempt at explanation is rendered nu- 
gatory, by a single sentence of the sermon, in 
which Elias Hicks affirms, that nothing visible 
Now the body of Jesus 
a father. It 
was either the son of Joseph, or it was miracu- 
jlously conceived out of the ordinary course 
and without a human father. If nothing visi- 
can bea son of God, the visible man Jesus 
Christ was not the son of ¢ and had, of 
course, a human father, and was the natural 
json of Joseph. ‘This is a conclusion which 
cannot be evaded, and it was obviously the real 
meaning offlias Hicks. But the proofofhis 
does not rest 
it is establish- 
ed by the testimony of numerous individuals of 
ithe highest character, to whom, at different 
|times and places, he has openly avowed his 
sentiments, and with whom he has argued at 
great length, upon the point in controversy. 
at the same 
time declaring, that we verily believe there are 
none of his mest intimate friends, and deeply 
initiated followers, whoare not perfectly aware, 
ifthey had the magnanimity to avow it, that he 
really believes Jesus Christ to have been the 
natural son of Joseph. 

In a conversation between Joseph Whitall 
and Elias Kicks, in 1822, the latter argued at 
some length upon the subject of the nativity of 
Christ, and expressly denied his being the Son 
of God, until after the baptism of John. 

In a conversation at his own house, in 182 
with Anna Braithwaite, Ann Shipley and S. 
Parsons, Elias Hicks declared, that if Anna 
Braithwaite would attentively read the Scrip- 
tures, she would believe Jesus to be the son of 
Joseph. This same assertion was made by 
Elias Hicks, in an interview with the venera- 
ble William Jackson, of Chester county, Penn. 
and it was accompanied by a positive declara- 
tion, delivered with great earnestness, that the 
two first chapters of Matthew and Luke were 
ables. A narrative of this interview, I ob- 
tained from the lips of William Jackson him- 
self. 


point in question, 
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of truth we 
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The preceding testimony has already been 


proved ; 


before the public, and has, we doubt not, been| Mary, and it was their interest to say so.’ 
considered conclusive by every unprejudiced} He further censured the evangelists for writ-|says he, “ on material substances—were ad- 


mind ; but, in order to expose and refute the| 
asseverations of Elias Hicks and the reviewer 
more completely, we shall examine the subject} 
with still greater minuteness. The disbelief] 
of the miraculous conception of our Lord Jesus 
Christ was one of Elias Hicks’s early depar- 
tures from the Christian faith. It was known 
and deplored by those very Friends who fram- 
ed the testimony of disownment, long before 
the Society of Friends generally had any 


knowledge of the fact ; and we may here take} 


the occasion to remark, that the charges con- 
tained in the testimony, are, in themselves, 
and without any special confirmation, entitled 
to the utmost credit, from the circumstance 
that the members of the monthly meeting, 
which issued the document, were, most of them, 
Elias Hicks’s personal friends and neighbours, 
including amongst the number, the ancient 
and highly respected Gideon Seaman, his once 
intimate and much valued friend. These per- 
sons had long perceived, and long mourned, 


ing their narratives of the subject. 


another occasion, 


| 


his arguments in support of the assertion. On| 


He persisted, in| | taught.” 

placing him upon a level] mate which the reviewer plages upon the varied 
“ Se of them suggesting that! and stupendous miracles, wrought by the Son of 
his miraculous birth alone, showed him to be! God, when personally on earth. 
different from other men,— Elias Hicks replied 
“ No, he was the son of Joseph,” 


who said it? It was only Joseph and | Jews, “ that he (Jesus) was the Messiah pro- 
| mised to Israel.’ 


“ They were performed,” 


Some time | dresse 2d to the outward senses, and were de- 
after, twoaged and honourable women called| signed to excite the attention of the benighted 
upon Elias Hicks, to express their uneasiness| Jews, so as to induce them to give ear to the 
with the manner in which he treated the subject! important precepts and doctrine which he 
of the divinity e Christ. 
their presence, 
with other men. 


This appears to be the highest esti- 


According to 


,| bis ideas, the sick were healed, the blind and 
adducing| lame restored, the dead raised, the physical 
elements controlled, and the fury of evil spirits 
in the presence of several| subdued, with the sole intent of fulfilling the 


individuals, he urged the sentiment, that we| purposes of benevolence, of convincing the 
had no evidence of the account of the miracu-|‘* benighted Jews,”’ that Jesus was their Me- 
lous birth, but what was contained in the Scrip-| siah, and of exciting th€ir attention to his pre- 


} 
tures, and that there was nothing there to prove| cepts and doctrine. 


The exposition of the 


it, but the woman’s testimony, whose interest it| character of miracles thus given by the review- 


was to make it appear so. 
livered at Baltimore, in 1828, 


In the sermon de-| er himself, is, in our opinion, an undervaluation 
to which we! of this species of divine testimony. ‘The mira- 


have before alluded, he laboured at length to}cles wrought by the blessed Saviour, were not 
destroy, in the minds of his hearers, a belief|only the effusions of benevolence, and the 


in the miraculous birth, and his allusions} 


proofs of his messiahship, to the lost sheep of 


Elias Hicks’s gradual departures from the faith] were so indelicate as to disgust many of his| house of Israel, but they were the fulfilment of 


of the gospel. On the point of the birth of| 
Christ, in particular, they had often laboured! was speaking. 


hearers, some of whom left the house whilst he} 
In this discourse, he expressly | 


general prophecies, the sure tokens of the om- 


nipotence of Him who performed them ; they 


with him ; they were very well aware of the| says, that the body of Jesus was no more the| showed forth the might and majesty of that 


sources from whence he derived many of his 
unsound notions—they knew he was in the 
habit of reading the works of Dr. Priestley and 


| son of God, than any other Israelite. Vide 


Friend, vol. ii. p. 70. | 
We now ask our readers to consider, as can- 


Redeemer, whose reign was to extend not only 
over things in earth, but also things in heaven, 


| whose mighty working was not merely to sub- 


other sceptical writers, and that the Church} did impartial men, the plain, positive, and spe-| due the horrors of disease, and the ravages of 


. o . ! 
History of the former was probably the original] cific evidence, with which we have mevthe| 
source from whence he imbibed his doubts of| vague assertions and general denials, both of 


the miraculous conception. Shortly be fore | 
the commencement of the controversy in Phila- 


delphia yearly meeting, a deistical paper was| 


title of the “ Celestial Magnet,”’ and containing 
some of the most open and barefaced attacks 


E has Hicks and the reviewer. Look, in the| 
first place, at Elias Hicks’s own letter to T 
Willis, and consider its real import ; examine} 
publis shed in Seanidiones. R. I. bearing the|the testimony of Anna Braithwaite, Joseph| 


| Whitall, and the venerable Gideon Roatan 


and Wm. Jackson, and mark the perfect con- 


| death, but also to conquer hell and the grave, 
jand to redeem not only Jews but also Gentiles, 


from the temptations of the devil, and the cor- 
ruptions of the flesh. The miracles of Jesus 
Christ were performed, moreover, not for the 
exclusive benefit and conversion of the people 
in whose presence they were wrought, but for 
the comfort, hope, and assurance of after gen- 


upon the Christian religion which have ap-|currence in the narratives of all these respec-| erations ; and the testimony which they furnish 


peared since the days of Paine. In the 4th 
number of that journal, was a chapter specially 
devoted to the disproof of the Scripture nar- 
rative of the birth of cur Saviour, and affirming 
him to have been the seal senofJoseph. This 
work, and its author, Elias Hicks openly pa- 
tronized, he spoke of its contents with strong 
approbation, and was actively engaged in cir- 
culating it among the younger members of our 
religious Society; and in one instance, of 
which we have knowledge, he sent it to a 
distant part of the United States, accompanied 
with a commendatory letter. In conversation 
with several Friends about the 4th number, he 
remarked that its author had undertaken to 
prove that Jesus was the son of Joseph, and 
that he believed he would make him out to be 
so. In addition to his circulating the “Ce- 
lestial Magnet,”’ instances might be mentioned, 
in which he gave or lent to individuals, the 
works of Priestley and Evanson, both unbeliev- 
ers in the miraculous birth of the Lord Jesus. 
Not long after the appearance of the Celestial 
Magnet, Elias Hicks held several conversations 
upon the subject of the miraculous conception 


table individuals, and their agreement w'th the 
other evidence which we have justcited. Ad- 
vert, moreover, to the conclusive fact, that} 
Elias Hicks patronized and circulated works| 
avowedly written to disprove the doctrine of| 
the miraculous birth, and we hesitate not tosay, 
that every unprejudiced person will be irre-| 
sistibly constrained to admit, that the unsound- 
ness of Elias Hicks, with regard to the doctrine} 
in question, has been fully and completely 
proved. The more this subject is examined, 
and we wish it probed to the bottom, the more 
clearly will the charge of the monthly meet- 
ing be found to have its foundation in the 
truth. 

The next charge in the testimony is, that} 
Elias Hicks has undervalued the miracles 
wrought by Christ. 

In reply to this allegation, the reviewer says, 
“ there is no evidence presents to support this 
charge, from a review of the sermons and let- 
ters of Elias Hicks,” yet it would seem, that 
he anticipated the probability of some evidence 
being in possession of those who made the 
charge, as he devotes two pages of his book to 


with Gideon Seaman, in which he argued|defining the true value which ought to be|§ 
earnestly to show, that “ Jesus was the son of| placed upon miracles. From what we can in- 


Joseph.”” Gideon Seaman having quoted the 


testimony of the angel to Mary, at the time of 
the annunciation, Elias replied, ‘* that can’t be 


fer from his argument, he considers the mira- 
cles of our Redeemer in their highest aim, or 
purpose, to have been designed to convince the 


to the truth of Christianity, must be regarded 
| by all true believers, as of great and enduring 
importance. ‘That they failed to convince the 
degraded understandings, or to soften the hard 
hearts of many to whom they were addressed, 
is no proof of any inherent insufficiency. We 
might, with the same propriety, attribute im- 


| potency or unfitness to the Holy Spirit, in its 


operations in the heart, because some resist its 
teaching, or neglect its monitions. Though 
a limited being, man is a free agent, and it 
never has been the design of Omnipotence to 
coerce either his faith or his practice ; hence 
he may reject the clearest evidence, or most 
earnest persuasion. ‘The reviewer, in the lat- 
ter parts of his remarks, wishes to convey the 
idea, that Elias Hicks merely places miracles 
in a secondary rank, with regard to the teach- 
ings of the Spirit, and argues at some length to 
prove that the testimony of the Spirit in the 
heart, is stronger than the evidence to be de- 
rived from external miracles. Nobody doubts 
that the benefits to be derived, individually, 
from miracles, as well as from all other things, 
must be by and through the influence of the 

Spirit of Christ, but that is quite a different 
thing from the value which both Elias Hicks 
and the reviewer assign to miraculous occur- 
rences. Itis the common error of the Hicks- 
ite school, to deny the abstract value and fitness 
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ee eee 
of the general means appointed in the provi- | they furnish no evidence to any but those who/total ruin. For these and countless other 


dence of the Almighty, for the instruction or| 
salvation of man, because particular individu- 
als, from a want of submission to the practi- 
cal teachings of the Holy Spirit in the heart, 
may escape a participation in the benefits de- 
signed for all. In this way it is, that they re- 
ject the doctrine of the general atonement of 
Christ, because its virtue is alone felt by those 
who experience its saving application, by 
Christ’s spirit in the heart ; and thus it is that 
our reviewer denies the general advantages of 
miracles, because individuals can alone be 
practically benefited by them, through the| 
operations of the Holy Spirit in the soul of man. 
In examining the sermons of Elias Hicks, we | 
shall find (the reviewer's assertion to the con- 
trary notwithstanding) ample evidence of the 
truth of the charge of undervaluing miracles. 
On page 80 and 81 of the 4th vol. of “ The 
Quaker,”’ in speaking of the miracles of Moses, 
Elias Hicks says, “ Now here we see these 
miracles were suited to the lowest state and 
condition.”’ He then mentions that some per- 
sons think outward miracles to be necessary | 
under the gospel dispensation, and that “ many | 
suppose they would believe such miracles in| 
the present day.” But, continues he, “ I have 
no doubt they would be more unwilling to be- 
lieve than ever.’ “ Outward miracles are not 
a part of the gospel dispensation.” 
We would ask our readers to compare these | 
sentiments, and some that will presently be| 
given, with the testimony of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. What was the prayer of the primitive | 
believers, not when they were in a carnal and} 
outward state, but when “ filled with the Holy 
Ghost ?’’—that signs and wonders might be done 
in the name of the holy child Jesus. 
ther place, it is stated, that “ God wrought 
special miracles by the hands of Paul.” In 
another, one of the gifts of the Holy Spirit is 











declared to be, the power of working miracles. | which their iniquities had excited; and in allu-| bear to hear it. 





saw them.” ‘+ Whatever,” say they, “ may| mercies, which as a kind and tender parent 
be conceded to those who received miracles as} he has bestowed upon us, we are under strong 
true from the testimony of concurrent wit-| obligations to gratitude and love. We are 
nesses, those who live a thousand years after| loudly called upon to serve and honour him 
the event, can have no reason to believe it ; and} who hath done so much for us, and by a watch- 
that if we admit that concurrent testimony | ful and consistent conduct to let our light so 
may augment, still successive testimony dimin-| shine before men, that others seeing our good 
ishes, and that so rapidly as to command no| works may glorify our Father who is in heaven. 
assent after a few centuries or more.” Let us not then content ourselves with merely 
To enter into a detailed argument, in refu-| professing sound doctrines; to be accepted of 
tation of this stale and often repeated objection| God, we must walk as becometh the gospel of 
to miraculous evidence, would transcend our| Christ, whose followers we profess to be, 
limits. We refer our readers for an able ex-| obeying his commands in all things. 
position of the whole subject. to the article} ‘There are few testimonies which our early 
upon miracles, published in the second vol. of] Friends suffered more deeply for maintaining, 
“The Friend,” and the first vol. of Horne’s In-| than that against giving or receiving those ex- 


troduction to the Scriptures ; but we cannot 
refrain from remarking, that nearly all the 
knowledge we possess of natural or spiritual 


mony, and does not spring from the inherent 
perceptions of each individual mind. If sight 
is to be the measure of belief, and all testimony 
is to be rejected, the knowledge possessed by 





ternal marks of honour which originated in 
the pride and haughtiness of man; such as tak- 


the off the hat in token of homage, the use of 
things, is derived from human or divine testi-| 


compliments and flattering titles, and of the 
pronoun you to a single person: small as these 
things may appear to some, our primitive 
Friends esteemed them of so great moment, 
that they patiently endured cruel beatings and 


each individual man will be of the most partial} stonings, long and tedious imprisonments, and 


and limited kind. 


(To be continued.) 


Conduct and Conversation, in accordance 
with the Principles of the Society of Friends. 


“I think it meet as long asI am in this tabernacle, 
to stir you up by putting you in remembrance.” 
2 Peter i. 13. 


The prophet Zephaniah, after reproving the 


the voice of the Lord, nor received correc- 
tion, and trusted not in the Lord, nor drew 
near to their God, describes the indignation 


the spoiling of their worldly estates, rather 
than violate their testimony in these respects. 
George Fox says: “* When the Lord sent me 
into the world, he forbad me ‘to put off my 


| Observations on Plainness, and Simplicity in| hat’ to any, high or low; and I was required 


|} to say thee and thou to all men and women, 
| without any respect to rich or poor, great or 
small. And as I travelled up and down I was 
not to bid people good morrow, or good even- 
ing, neither might I bow*or scrape with my 
leg toany one. Oh! the rage that was in the 
| priests, magistrates, professors, and people of 


In ano-| people of Jerusalem because they obeyed not) all sorts, but especially iff priests and profes- 


sors, for though thou to a single person was ac- 
cording to their accidence and grammar rules, 
and according to the Bible, yet they could not 
And because I could not put 





In another, that God bore his servants witness,|sion to the future restoration of the children| off my hat to them, it set them all into a rage. 


with miracles and signs. 


All these things were |of Israel declares, “ Then will I turn to the} But the Lord showed me that it was an honour 


in and under the gospel dispensation, of which| people a pure language, that they may all call/ from below, which he would lay in the dust and 


Elias Hicks affirms they were no part 
In speaking of the miracles of Christ, in his 


upon the name of the Lord to serve him with stain, an honour which proud flesh looked for, 
one consent: I will also leave in the midst of} but sought not the honour which comes from 


own meeting, he said, that “ we never saw|thee an afflicted and poor people, and they 





them, they were no evidence to us, and that these, | 
together with all other outward miracles, the 
MIRACULOUS BIRTH, &c. might be believed or 
disbelieved, but in relation to our salvation,| 
they were all non-essential.” 

As we have before stated, the framers of the 
testimony of disownment against Elias Hicks, 
being his neighbours and acquaintances, are 
witnesses of the highest competency ; they 
were intimately informed of his opinions, long 
before the delivery of any of the printed ser- 
mons, and they had repeatedly heard him affirm, 
that outward miracles were the lowest or 
weakest evidence that divine Wisdom has made 





shall trust in the name of the Lord; the rem- 
nant of Israel shall not do iniquity, nor speak 
lies, neither shall a deceitful tongue be found 
in their mouth.”’ ‘This was to be the happy 
condition of that nation after they were purified 
and separated from those who had defiled and 
led them astray; and in commemoration of the 
mercy and power of him who promised thus 
to work for them, they were commanded to 
rejoice and be glad with their whole heart. 
Surely the religious Society of Friends have 
great reason to commemorate the gracious 
dealings of Almighty God, not only in eman- 
cipating our worthy forefathers in the truth 





God only. That it was an honour invented by 
men in the fall and in the alienation from God, 
who were offended if it was not given them; 
yet would they be looked upon as saints, church 
members, and great Christians: but Christ 
saith, ‘How can ye believe, who receive honour 
one of another, and seek not the honour that 
cometh from God only? And I (saith Christ) 
receive not honour of men.’ Showing that 
men have an honour which they will receive 
and give, but Christ will have none of it. 
This is the honour which Christ will not re- 
' ceive, and which must be laid in the dust. Oh! 
the scorn, _ and fury that arose! Oh! the 
blows, punchings, beatings and imprisonments 


use of ; that they are altogether unimportant] from the forms and ceremonies which under| that we underwent for not putting off our hats 
to us ; that they furnish no evidence to any but| the gospel we believe ourselves conscientious-| to men.” 


those who saw them. 


ly restrained from, and in turning them to the 


John Brain, a Friend, being brought before 


These ideas of Elias Hicks we can trace| power of his blessed Spirit in their hearts,|a magistrate with his hat on, he ordered him 


without difficulty to their original source ; they 
are precisely the objections which infidel wri- 


and restoring to them a pure language; but 
also that he has been.pleased in our day mar- 


times, and when down they beat his head against 


to be pulled down to the ground six or seven 


ters have raised to the proofs of the Christian| vellously to deliver us from the overflowing|the ground and stamped upon him, and the 


religion derived from miracles. 


David Hume} torrent of infidelity which threatened to in-| magistrate ordered his nose to be pulled off, 


and his disciples held the very doctrine, “ that] volve the Society in some places in almost! and when he attempted to speak, they stopped 
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bis mouth and nose so close that he was near-} these respects, which is obvious at the pre- 
lv suffocated. William H nd George Able-| sent day among many who go under the name 
son were } illed down to the ground by the! of Friends, furnishes a mournful evide nee, that! 
hat, and t cked up again by the hair,| instead of being transformed by the renewing 
and the latter was so beaten on his face and 


the sides of his head, that he staggered and} pl 
bled, and was in great pain for many days; )|« ta vain and wicked world; 
these. with many more instances of cruel suf- 

ferings for refusing to take. off the | 
narrated by Sewel and others. 


Wm. Leddra being told by the court * that may expect disappointment even here: for the 


e bartering their 
religious profession for the « ont app ylause of} 
iat, are| men, ond seeking their honour, rather than 

\that which comes from God only. 


he was found guilty, and so he was to die;” he} principles of Friends in these«respects are 
said, “ what evil have I done?” the answer 


well known by many not of the Society; anc 
was, “his own confession was as good a 
thousand witnesses,”’ viz. “that he owned those! the well known testimonies of Friends, so far 
Quakers that were put to death, and that they] from raising them in their esteem, it has an 
were innocent, besides he would not put off his) effect quite the reverse: for 
hat in court, and that he said thee and thou.” 
‘* Then,” said he, ** you will put me to death! same p 
for speaking English, and for not putting off 
my clothes?’ 

"To these examples of dedication, we would 
invite the attention of many in the present day 
who seem disposed to be called Friends, < 


and nimity of the Christian character! Certainly 
yet are ashamed of the cross. How can you 


in 


‘what can be more 


rofession as Fox, Penn, and Barclay, 
a 

calling them Mr. and Mrs.? does such a com- 

phi ince with the spirit of the world comport 

with a just idea of the dignity and magna- 


not. In moments of serious reflection, have 
act so inconsistently with the profession you! you not been convinced of the importance of 
are making as to salute persons by the title of|these testimonies? Beware, I beseech you, 
Mr. or Mrs., bow and scrape, and take off your|lest you deceive yourselves, by saying that| 
hats to them, and designate the days of the week | the se things whicl 

and the month by the vulgar names which the} it 


right for you to do, or to leave 
heathens gave them in honour of then 


idols, | but trifles, and of but little moment. 


If we love 
thus violating and trampling under foot those|the Lord with all our heart, and with all our 


faithful support of}soul, and all our strength, 
which cost many of our predecessors in relli- 


precious testimonies, the according to the 
first commandment, we shall feel every requi 
gious profession the loss of all that this world) sition of his 


, however small it may appear in 
holds most dear? * 


the eves of the world, to be of great conse- 
The use of the pronoun you in addressing a’ que 


single person, originated with the servile cour- 


nee to us, 


tiers of one of the *Roman emperors, they Lord said, “ Whosoever dot 
wishing thereby to flatter him with an idea cross and come after me, cannot be my disci- 
that he concentered in his person virtues and ple.” Luke xiv. 27 
dignities which made him equal to many; pride ee 
seon introduced it among persons of lower 
rank.—how strange that men should think that anya 
language which the Vv employ when praying to D 7, at Lafayette, Indiana, about the 12th of the 
the Almighty, not honourabl enough to be th month last, ALexanper | /EGRAFF, SON Ol 
7 . israel] Updegraff, of Wheeling, Virginia 
used when addressing each other. 
; In noticing the death of this young man, it is 
When the Lord gathered his chosen people} proper to observe that he was one of the zealous 
formerly from those who were of a strange lan-| admirers of Elias Hicks—and took an active part in 


guage, he commanded them to “be circum-| the , » yearly meeting 
spect, and make no mention of the name of '" !°28- tw ae Be, Whe Was eheerved t be forcing 

. his way, with great violence, through “the elderiy 
other gods, neither let it be heard out of thy Friends, towards the clerk’s table, when an indivi- 
mouth.”’ Exodus xxiii, 13. dual asked “ what young man that was?” His 


Our ancient Friends consci ntiously refrain-| father re »phie d,“ it is 


ot that was produced in Oh 


} iny son, acting with my per- 
ed from the use of those names of months ™**0n-” Alexander was one of the number in- 
and days which had been given to them in pn ea ~~ aoe ana one =. vith | 
honour of heathen idols; thus January was so ria Se abate: athes on tah it owen ate , Tr 
called from Janus, an ancient king whom hea- White and others came 

then superstition had deified—February from) pedition, he 
Febru; March from Mars; April from Venus; | °°!" te Latayette, he was taken with the 
May from Maia; June from Juno, and so on ee. SS SNE 8 avvene Giteeh. OS Sasaies 


ER Re Baan eave hes etche at en God be | nten but was again taken down with the | 
the day of the week on which the? pec ulialy| 
worshipped him—thus, first day they called | bination of diseases, when he let the tavern keeper 
Sunday, from their customary adoration of the|*20¥ that he wanted to see some Friends. Jehu) 
ean upoh that day; Monday because they then| iueend ew Me ie aout ight mies om 
worshipped the moon; Tuesday from Tuesco; 


: ; invited to call and see him, which they did—and Jehu 
Wednesday from Woden: Thursday from | and some others visited him several times. 


Thor: F riday from Friga; and Saturday from| On the first visit that was paid him by this Friend,| 

Saturn. | Alexander was deeply affected—the tears flowed 
ropious! l 

The sorrowful departure from the purity copiously on his pillow, and for a considerable time | 


the emotions of his mind deprived him of the power 
and simplicity of our Christian profession inj of utterance. After becoming a little composed, he 


n. From that trading ex- 


undone, are} 





| observed that he never before “ had known the nee* 


of the Society of Friends,” 


ne in a state of extreme debility, the physician 
rbid much conversation. He, however, in the 


course of the several visits that were paid him by 


pies and practices to the fashions and m: axims | he had been absent from home, what his 


of the mind, they are conforming their princi-| these friends, informed them who he was,—how long 


s business 
had been, &c. He also informed them that his 
connections were “ Hicksites,” and inquired after 

| the state of the society in that neighbourhood, in 

| regard to the separation. He was informed that 


But suc h| there was nothing of it there—and that Friends in 


i that section of the country had not embraced the 


| 


1 


| 


incongruous than to see a person making the}; 


} 


doctrines of E. Hicks. He expressed his satisfaction 
with the kindness and attention he received where 
he was—but manifested a pec uliar interest in the 


sa whe n these see our me mbe rs ce parting from | Society of Friends, and a strong desire to go home 
} 


| with Jehu and his wife; and to be at meeting with 
| them—if it were only a few times. To this they 
cheerfully consented, and some arrangements for 
that purpose were spoken of, But he was too 
low to be removed—and becoming still weaker, he 
jconversed but little for some days before his de- 


bowing hat in hand to his acquaintance, and| cease. 


Should this brief obituary notice fall into the 
hands of his friends—they may be informed that the 
particulars were received from Jehu Ellis and his 
wife. 

And it is hoped that it will afford an humbling 
lesson of instruction, not only to his relations, but 
to those in early life who have suffered the violence 


| of their passi ions, or the influence of those to whom 


j 


h at such times you believe j the Christian religion. The pride 


| the y look up for exe amp yle, to become partizans in 
opposing the order of society, and the doctrines of 
and inde pe ndence 
of man, are insignificant as a bubble on the m ghty 
deep. When under the operation of the chastening 
hand of Almighty power, how very different will 
be the estimate of things, from that drawn in the 


moments when the mind is wrought up to the dread- 


' 


ful point of feeling, in which it neither fears God, 


nor regards man. In the instance before us, we 
have an example of a young man, who, under the in- 


| fatuation inspired by E. Hicks, would convert the 


ind that it will not do for us tO | solemnity of 
shrink from the cross; remembering that our| 


| pose of the worship of God, and the performance of 
| duties pertaining to the church—when languishing 


' 
| 


\ a religious meeting into one of the 
most awful riots ever witnessed in this country 


h not bear his! pulling, thrusting, and treating with other acts of 


violence, aged Friends, assembled for the solemn pur- 


under disease among strangers—looking with deep 
} 


interest to the comforts to be found in the 
the very society he had so shockingly abused, and 
earnestly desiring to sit in solemn silence in the 
meetings, which under other circumstances he would 
ave converted into riot and confusion. 

It is a pleasing reflection that his mind had under- 
gone some change under the humbling dispensations 
of Providence. But of the extent of that change, we 
can say but little. The doctrines of the gospel, 
afford a lively hope in the mercy of God, through 
Jesus Christ, as respects the humbled—converted 
mind—but they also present an awful warning to 


the presumptuous, and those who despise the day 


| of merciful visitation. 


never returned to his friends : but! 


' 
bilious | 


| 


It is also a satisfaction, and must be so to the re- 
lations of the deceased, that he found, in the friends 


alluded to, a Christian sympathy, not bounded by 
sectarian lines of distinction 


Bates’ Mis. Rep. 
Died, on the 31st ult. in the 72d ro of her 
age, Mary R. Morton, relict of the late John 
Morton, of this city—a valuable minister in 


He had been several weeks sinking under a com-| the Society of Frie nds. 








I know a wise man, that had it for a by-word, 


when he saw men hasten to a conclusion, Stay a little, 
that we may make an end the sooner. 


Bacon. 
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